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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 





The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major cities across 
the country. If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided through this service—or 


‘have a direct news inquiry—you may contact one of the offices listed below. This listing includes 


the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the Assistant Regional Directors for Information 





Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


60606 


and the states in their regions: 
Region! ........ Paul F. Neal 
Room E-308 
Connecticut JFK Federal Bldg. 
Maine Boston, Mass. 02203 
Massachusetts 617-223-6767 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Region TE... 2000 Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 
New Jersey 1515 Broadway 
New York New York, N.Y. 10036 
Puerto Rico 212-971-5477 
Virgin Islands 
Region Ill ...... John P. Hord 
14280 Gateway Bldg. 
Delaware 3535 Market St. 
District of Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
Columbia 315-597-1139 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Region IV ...... William I. Allgood 
Room 317 
Alabama 1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Florida Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
Georgia 404-526-5495 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Region V........ John D. Mellott 
Illinois Room 737 
Indiana 230 S. Dearborn St. 
a sl Chicago, I11. 
Ohio 312-353-6976 


Wisconsin 


Les Gaddie 

Federal Bidg. & 
U.S. Courthouse 

Room 7C42 

1100 Commerce St. 

Dallas, Tex. 75202 

214-749-2308 





: Neal A. Johnson 


Federal Office Bidg. 
Room 2509 

911 Walnut St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 

Room 16408 

Federal Bidg. 

1961 Stout St. 

Denver, Co. 80202 
7-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bidg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
415-556-3423 


Ernest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Room 2034 

1321 Second Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
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WEEK OF FEBRUARY 24, 1975 
BLACK HISTORY WEEK A TIME 
FOR REDEDICATION, BRENNAN SAYS 

WASHINGTON -- On the occasion of Black History Week, Secretary of Labor Peter J. 
Brennan called on Labor Department employees "to join me in a special tribute to black 
workers--a seament of the work force which has contributed immeasurably to this nation's 
growth and progress." 

He noted that across the Nation, Americans observed the week of Feb. 9-16, "to 
reflect on the many accomplishments and contributions of our black citizens." 

"Over the years, black men and women have forged historical advances in the fields 
of science, education and the arts." 

"They have been a driving force behind progress in assuring all Americans -- 
regardless of race, color, religion, sex or age -- of their civil rights," Brennan said. 

The Labor Secretary noted that blacks are playing key roles in government, labor 
and industry as the Nation grapples with economic and energy problems and strives to 
improve the quality of American life. 

Brennan added that the Labor Department plays an important part in carrying out 
laws and programs protecting minority group citizens and guaranteeing them equal oppor- 
tunity in society. 

"And we give top priority to equal employment opportunity in our Department," 
he said, 

Black History Week is not just to focus on past accomplishments of minority 
Americans, Brennan said. 

"let us also rededicate ourselves to assuring that every person, regardless of 
skin color, is able to advance as far and contribute as much as his or her talents 


cW + > ' by } 2 
and desires will] allow," he declared. 
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Week of February 24, 1975 


S. LABOR DEPARTMENT FINDS 


$65 MILLION DUE WORKERS 

WASHINGTON -- More than $55 million was found due to 218,286 workers illegally 
underpaid under federal wage and hour laws during the last six months of 1974, the 
U. S. Department of Labor announced. 

During the same period, over $27.8 million was recovered for 173,520 underpaid 
workers, Betty Southard Murphy, administrator of the Department's Wage and Hour Division, 
said. 

"The money recovered for underpaid workers is about $4.5 million higher than the 
$23.3 million recovered for almost 130,000 underpaid employees for the same period 
in calendar 1973," Ms. Murphy added. 

Most underpayments resulted from violations of minimum wage and overtime provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA), which was amended in May 1974. 

FLSA minimum wage underpayments totaled $14,167,235 for 104,213 workers, and over- 
ten underpayments totaled $21,790,510 for 113,370 workers. 

Violations of the FLSA Equal Pay amendments resulted in about $14.9 million owed 
to 15,258 underpaid employees, most of them women. These amendments require equal pay 
for men and women doing substantially equal work in the same establishment. 

Employers on federally funded or assisted contracts were found to owe over $1.7 
million in prevailing wage and overtime rates to more than 7,000 employees. 

A total of 950 older workers, discriminated against because of their ages, were 
found to be underpaid over $2.4 million. The Age Discrimination in an Act pro- 
hibits discrimination in employment against workers aged 40 through 64. 

The total number of workers with wages restored under the individual laws exceeds 
the actual total number of individuals counted under all laws because some workers were 


found to be underpaid in violation of two or more requirements. 


(MORE ) 
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$55 MILLION - P. 2 

The major reason for the difference between the total money found due to employees 
and the amount actually paid is employers' refusal to pay back wages in cases considered 
unsuitable for litigation by the Labor Department. 

In such cases, any employee has the right to institute private and independent 
action for the recovery of back wages due. The substantial amounts of waqes that em- 
ployees recover in this way are not reflected in Department statistics. 

Another reason for the difference is a statute of limitations which generally 
limits the time for which back wages can be recovered to the two years prior to the 
time the Department filed a complaint against the employer. 

The Wage and Hour Division conducts enforcement activities through the work of nearly 


1,000 complaince officers, who investigate for compliance with wage and hour laws. 
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Week of February 24, 1975 
WOMEN OFFENDERS TRAINED 
IN NONTRADITIONAL JOBS 

WASHINGTON -- Mary Kardon (not her real name) is a 21-year-old black woman with 
a steady job, working as a welder in a Baltimore factory. She earns about $4 an hour. 

She also has an eight-year record of truancy, reform school, drug convictions 
and probation violations and has served a prison sentence. 

Ms. Kardon's success is due to her determination and to a program to train women 
prisoners in nontraditional jobs. 

A number of these programs are discussed in "Women Offenders: Breaking the Training 
Mold," an article in the latest issue of the U. S. Department of Labor's Manpower maga- 
zine. The article is by David S. North, vice-president of a Washington, D. C., con- 
sulting firm. 

In the past, North says, vocational training programs in women's prisons have 
tended to reflect "traditional" attitudes toward roles for women in the labor force 
and toward types of work considered proper for those with criminal records. 

What passed for training was often a mixture of remedial education, skills train- 
ing in traditional "female" occupations, and low-paid in-prison “work experience" 
programs. 

In contrast, the Maryland Correctional Institution at Jessup, where Ms. Kardon 
was confined, gives its women a degree of choice between traditional and nontraditional 
ways of spending their time. The activities are still partly dictated by the institution's 
needs, however, and facilities are limited, the article points out. 

Women at Jessup may attend traditional classroom instruction or a nonstructured 
educational program created by the Teachers Corps in cooperation with Morgan State 
College. 


Vocational training is limited to 10 training "slots" in welding, 12 in cosmetology, 






and about 20 in the home economics course. The home economics course, appears to concen- 






trate on homemaking and consumer-oriented skills, rather than those needed in the labor 






market, according to North. 
(MORE ) 
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The article points out that women prisoners who complete the full nine months of 
the cosmetology course at Jessup may obtain a state jicense, a "linkage" often missing 
in prison training programs. 

There is "linkage", too, in the welding program, with federal, state and city 
officials and labor and business representatives giving an assist, according to the 
article. 

Other vocational training programs for women offenders described in the article 
include: 

-- A pilot project by Washington Opportunities for Women (WOW), a nonprofit or- 
ganization helping women with employment problems, which places women ex-offenders as 
construction laborers. 

-- Two projects funded jointly by the Labor Department's Manpower Administration 
and the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

In one of these, One America, Inc., helps women in two prisons develop realistic 
post-release plans and adjust to life outside. 

The other, a demonstration project operated by Chase Manhattan Bank, offers women 
in a New York prison training in secretarial skills and guarantees them a job at the 
bank upon release. 

Manpower magazine is the official monthly journal of the Labor Department's Man- 
power Administration. It is available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, for $1.30 a copy or $15.30 a year. 
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WEEK OF FEBRUARY 24, 1975 


REPORT ON 1974 FEDERAL 


WASHINGTON -- Field offices of the U. S. Labor Department's Labor-Management 


Services Administration closed 1,140 of the 1,274 Federal labor-management relations 


cases filed with them in 1974. 


Paul J. Fasser, Jr., assistant secretary of labor for labor-management relations, 


reported those and other statistics relating to actions under Executive Order 11491, 


as amended. 


He said 135 formal hearings were held by |LMSA officials and Labor Department 


Administrative law judges and 317 representation elections were supervised during 


calendar 1974. 
The assistant secretary issued 137 decisions involving 159 cases which were 


decided on the basis of records developed by hearing officers or reports and recommen- 


dations of Labor Department administrative law judges. He also ruled on 128 requests for 


) 


review of LMSA assistant regional directors' dismissal actions involving 132 cases. 
Under Section 6(a) of Executive Order 11491, as amended, the assistant secretary 
of labor for labor-management relations (1) decides questions as to the appropriate 
unit for the purpose of exclusive recognition and related issues submitted for his con- 
Sideration; (2) supervises elections to determine whether a labor organization is the 
choice of a majority of the employees in an appropriate unit and certifies the results; 
(3) decides questions as to the eligibility of labor organizations for national con- 
Sultation rights; (4) decides unfair labor practice complaints and alleged violations 


5) 


of the standards of conduct for labor organizations; and (5) decides questions as to 


whether a grievance is subject to a negotiated grievance procedure or subject to arbi- 


tration under an agreement. 
Since the inception of Executive Order 11491 program on Jan. 1, 1970, through 


Dec. 31, 1974, the LMSA field organization opened 5,969 cases and closed 5,247 cases; 


(MORE ) 
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560 formal hearings were Feld by LMSA hearing officers and Labor Department adminis- 
trative law judges and the I.MSA field orgainization supervised 2,299 representation 
elections. 

Since January 1, 1970, the assistant secretary issued 471 decisions involving 
598 cases which were decided based on records developed by hearing officers or reports 
and recommendations of Labor Department administrative law judges. He also ruled on 
459 requests for review of LMSA assistant regional director's dismissal actions in- 


volving 531 cases. 
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Week of February 24, 1975 





WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX--JANUARY 1975 


WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index for All Commodities rose 0.2 from Decem- 
ber to January before seasonal adjustment, it was announced by the U. S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The increase was due to higher prices for industrial commodities, which were 
partially offset by lower prices for farm products and processed foods and feeds. 

The 0.8 percent increase for industrials was due to price increases for a wide 
range of products, particularly machinery and equipment and fuels and related products 
and power. 

The index of farm products declined 2.2 percent, principally due to decreases 
for grains, livestock, and oilseeds. The 1.0 percent decrease for processed foods 
and feeds was due primarily to reduced prices for sugar and confectionery. 

In January, the All Commodities WPI was 171.8 (1967=100), 17.2 percent higher 
than a year earlier. Industrial commodities were up 23.8 percent over the year. 

Prices for farm products were down 11.3 percent, while processed foods and feeds were 
up 15.0 percent. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the All Commodities Wholesale Price Index de- 
clined 0.3 percent in January, following a 0.5 percent decrease in December and a 1.2 
percent increase in November. 

The industrial commodities index was up 0.5 percent on a seasonally adjusted 
basis in January. This compares with no change in December and an average monthly 
rise of 1.0 percent in September, October, and November. 

The index of farm products moved down 3.7 percent, and processed foods and 
feeds averaged 1.7 percent lower; both declines were about the same as in December. 

On a stage of processing basis, prices of crude materials for further processing 
(excluding foods, feeds, and fibers) declined 1.4 percent from December to January, after 


seasonal adjustment, the fourth consecutive monthly decrease. 


(MORE ) 
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The index of intermediate materials, supplies, and components (excluding foods 
and feeds) rose 0.6 percent in January. 

Prices for finished goods averaged 0.3 percent higher from December to January. 
Most of the rise was due to higher prices of producer finished goods, which advanced 
1.3 percent. Consumer finished goods rose 0.1 percent. 

Prices of consumer foods declined 0.9 percent in January, while other consumer 
finished goods rose 0.7 percent. Among consumer food products, prices dropped for 
sugar and confectionery, processed poultry, fish, pork and some other meats, and eggs. 

However, prices rose for cereal and bakery products, beef and veal, dairy products, 
and beverage materials. 

Consumer nonfood finished goods were up 0.7 percent over the month, compared with 
increases of 0.4 percent in both November and December and increases of more than 1 per- 
cent per month during most of 1974. 

Consumer nondurables rose 0.8 percent as increases for gasoline more than offset 
decreases for distillate fuels. Prices of consumer durables moved up 0.4 percent, as 
higher prices for jewelry, household appliances, glassware, flatware, and dinnerware 
were only partially offset by lower prices for passenger cars. 

The increase for producer finished goods was due primarily to continued widespread 
rises for machinery and equipment. Prices for aircraft and railroad equipment were 
also up. 

About half of the 0.8 percent rise in industrial commodities in January was due 
to a 1.7 percent rise in machinery and equipment and a 1.4 percent increase in fuels 
and related products and power. 

Four other major WPI groups also moved up in January. Increased prices for jewelry 


and toys and children's vehicles were responsible for most of the upward movement of 


(MORE ) 
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miscellaneous products. The index of furniture and household durables rose, led by 
appliances and glassware; commercial furniture prices were down. 

Within the transportation equipment group, higher prices for railroad equipment, 
motor vehicle parts, and aircraft were nearly balanced by reduced motor vehicle prices 
that reflected, in part, the special rebates to consumers which began in January. 
Prices of rubber and plastic products edged up on average; miscellaneous rubber 
products advanced, but plastic products decreased. 

Three of the 13 major commodity groups withing the industrial commodities index 
declined in January. Textile products and apparel posted the most important downward 
movement. Prices rose for textile housefurnishings, apparel, and jute woven goods. 
The index of lumber and wood products declined, on average, for the ninth consecutive 
month as lower prices for hardwood plywood and hardwood lumber were partially offset 
by increases for softwood plywood and millwork. Prices of hides, skins, and leather 
were down, but footwear prices advanced. 

Both indexes for agriculture-related commodities (farm products and processed 
foods and feeds) decreased in January for the second consecutive month. Prices of 
farm products moved down 2.2 percent. However, prices of fresh and dried vegetables 
rose sharply, and live poultry prices increased as well. 

The index of processed foods and feeds declined 1.0 percent, largely due to re- 
ductions in sugar prices. Manufactured animal feeds, fats and oils, and fish also were 
lower, but price advances were posted for meats, beverages and beverage materials, 
dairy products, miscellaneous processed foods, processed poultry, processed fruits and 


vegetables, and cereal and bakery products. 
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TECHNOLOGY TO SLOW NEED 
FOR SOME BLUE COLLAR WORKERS 
(One of a Series) 








WASHINGTON -- Jobs for industrial assemblers, inspectors and similar workers 
who operate machinery, eouipment and vehicles will increase slowly over the next decade, 
largely because of technological advances. 

So predict two labor economists in the U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS). 

In an article published in the Winter 1974 issue of the BLS Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly, Neal —7 and Hall Dillon say jobs for operative workers will total 
15.3 million in 1985--up from 13.5 million in 1972. 

Operatives--who include semi-skilled factory workers and truck, bus and taxi 
drivers--comprise the largest group of blue-collar workers. 

Yet, because of technology and an expected slowdown in the growth rate of manu- 
facturing, these workers will increase their ranks slowly over the next decade. 

The result, the authors say, will be a decline in the percentage of operatives 
in the total U. S. workforce--from 16.6 percent in 1972 to 15.1 percent by 1985. 


# # # 
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Dear Consumer 


Looking for a Car? 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Are you in the market for another car? Then 
you’re probably trying to decide whether it should 


be a new car or used car. 


That is a personal decision, of course. But per- 
haps I can help by offering two checklists—advan- 
tages of investing in a new car; and questions to 
consider in shopping for a used car. 


First, the new car: 

@ It may offer more en- 
ergy efficiency. Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency (EPA) 
estimates that 1975 models, 
in general, give aout 14 per- 
cent better fuel economy than 
did 1974 cars. But these are 
average figures; do not ex- 
pect every ’75 model to show 
14 percent improvement. 

@ All ’75 models run on 
unleaded gas, which offers 
better protection for mainte- 
nance of motor and of emis- 
sions control devices. 

@ The ’75 models offer 
more choices among smaller 
cars, 

@ Because of Transpor- 
tation Department’s ‘“dam- 
ageability standard” for 
bumper systems, 1975 (and 
1974) models will probably 
require fewer repairs result- 
ing from minor collisions. 

@ You may well find 
that—because the used-car 
market has been thriving— 
your present car has a higher 
trade-in value now than it 
did a year ago. 

Now, the used car: 

@® Have you studied the 
classified ads to learn price 
levels in your area for vari- 
ous makes and models? 

@ Do you know enough 
about cars to buy from a 
private seller? Or would you 


be better off buying from a 
new-car dealer who gives 
limited warranties on used 
cars? Or from a_ used-car 
dealer with a good reputation 
(check with consumer groups 
and Better Business  Bu- 
reau) ? 

® Is the seller prepared 
to give you a letter guaran- 
teeing that the odomcter 
mileage is accurate? Federal 
law requires this’ written 
statement. It’s illegal to turn 
back odometers. 

@ Is the seller willing to 
have you test-drive the car? 
Try it on country roads, on 
expressways and in town to 
check shifting, handling, 
steering and brakes. 

@ Have you tried the 
wet-tire test? Hose down 
tires, drive straight for short . 
distance, then stop and check 
tracks. If you see wet tire 
marks for all four tires, car’s 
frames may have been hent 
in an accident. If frame is 
good, you’ll see only two sets 
of tracks—one for right-hand 
tires and one for left-hand 
tires, 

@ Have you had the car 
checked by a competent me- 
chanic (about $10 or $15) or 
a diagnostic center (about 
$25)? It’s better to invest 
$25 than to be out the price 
of a lemon. 
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WEEK OF FEBRUARY 24, 1975 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Ex-servicemen are entitled to unemployment compensation when they leave the 
Armed Forces if they have been on active duty at least 90 days prior to discharge, 


according to the U. S. Department of Labor. 


Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, an employer can deduct from the minimum wage 
rate the "reasonable cost or fair value" of meals, lodging or other facilities pri- 


marily for the benefit of employees, according to the U. S. Department of Labor. 


The Age Discrimination in Employment Act prohibits employers, employment agencies 
or unions from rejecting or failing to refer otherwise qualified applicants between 


40 and 65 because of age. 


The U. S. Labor Department's Women's Bureau has published "Jobfinding Techniques 
for Mature Women," which tells how to prepare a resume and conduct yourself during a 


job interview. 


Because of a shortage of professional health workers, increasing opportunities 
are expected for paraprofessionals in this field, according to the U. S. Department 


of Labor. 








